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The  first  inquirer  on  our  horizon  this  morning  is  the  lady  who  asks  for 
some  different  way  to  fix  codfish.     She  says  her  family  likes  codfish,  "but  she 
only  knows  the  two  traditional  ways  of  preparing  it  —  creamed  codfish  and  cod- 
fish balls.    Well,   I  happen  to  know  of  a  very  good  and  very  inexpensive  recipe 
for  codfish  that  I  think  would  just  suit  her  family.    This  recipe  comes  from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington,  D.  C.     It's  a  combination  dish  that's 
almost  a  meal  in  itself  —  codfish,   spaghetti  and  tomatoes. 

I'll  list  the  ingredients  just  in  case  you  want  to  take  them  down.     If  you 
haven't  a  pencil  handy,  probably  you  can  carry  the  idea  on  your  head  anyway  and 
try  it  on  the  family  someday  soon  when  you  want  a  low-cost  fish  meal.    Nine  ingre- 
dients; and  the  proportions  are  enough  for  a  family  of  five  or  six: 

l/2  pounfl.  of  salt  codfish,  diced 

2  cups  of  spaghetti,  broken  in  small  pieces 

1  quart  of  canned  tomatoes 

2  bay  leaves 

1  onion,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  of  chopped  parsley 

2  tablespoons  of  olive  oil  or  other  fat 
l/h  cup  of  chopped  olives,  and 

Salt  —  maybe,  but  taste  the  mixture  before  you  add  any. 

First  soak  the  codfish  in  cold  water  enough  to  cover  for  two  hours  or 
longer  until  sufficient  salt  has  been  removed.    Then  drain.     Cook  the  spaghetti 
in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender  and  then  drain,   simmer  the  tomatoes  and 
codfish  with  the  bay  leaves  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  remove  the  bay  leaves. 
Cook  the  onion  and  parsley  in  the  olive  oil  for  a  few  minutes.    Combine  all  the 
ingredients  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes  longer.     Serve  hot. 

By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  dishes  that  our  friends  at  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  consider  a  good  choice  for  school  lunches.    You  see  it's  a  nourish- 
es, "•'•'ell-balanced  combination,   contains  many  things  hungry  growing  youngsters 
^eed,  should  appeal  to  young  appetites,  and  it's  low  in  cost.    And  that  reminds  me, 
If  you  are  helping  rath  the  hot  lunch  for  the  school  in  your  community,  you  would 
find  the  leaflet  of  recipes  for  school  lunches  useful.    These  recipes  are  planned 
to  serve  fifty  children.    And  you  can  have  them  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Genomics,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  what  the  most  important  nut  in  the  world 
v;as.    I  couldn't  find  an  answer  at  that  time.     But  since  then  I've  been  doing  a 

tie  investigating  and  now  I  think  Ilm  about  ready  to  vote  for  the  cocoanut. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Heed  who  is  the  nut  culturist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  the  common  cocoanut  produced  the  world's  greatest  food  supply.    And  here 
are  some  other  facts  that  make  this  an  important  nut.    The  flesh  of  the  cocoanut 
is  dried  and  called  copra.    Almost  every  home  in  America  has  a  mat  in  front  of 

ioor  made  of  the  heavy  husk  of  the  cocoanut.    During  the  War,  cocoanut  shells 
made  raich  of  the  charcoal  used  in  gas  masks. 

A  young  housekeeper  has  written  to  ask  how  to  clean  wallpaper  and  calcirained 

■alia. 

Well,  I'll  refer  this  young  lady  to  the  cleaning  experts.    They  say  that  a 
Trail  brush  or  a  broom  covered  with  soft  cloth  like  cotton  flannel  is  a  good  uten- 
gil  for  cleaning  papered  walls.    And  they  advise  using  very  light  overlapping 
strokes  because  heavy  strokes  are  likely  to  rub  the  dirt  in.    Cotton  batting  is 
good  for  cleaning  the  places  that  soil  more  quickly  than  the  rest  —  places  like 
the  wall  over  radiators  and  registers  and  stoves.    Hub  the  wall  lightly  with  the 
Jetton  and  turn  cotton  as  soon  as  it  shows  soil. 

What  about  the  commercial  pastes  and  powders  sold  for  cleaning  wall  paioer? 
fell,  in  general  an  expert  is  the  one  to  apply  these.    An  amateur  is  likely  to 
leave  a  streaked  wall  when  she  attempts  to  use  them. 

Now  about  that  calcimined  wall.    You  can't  wash  this  finish  without  washing 
off  the  calcimine.    And  you  can't  even  rub  it  much  with  a  dry  cloth  without 
streaking  the  finish.     So  when  a  calcimine  wall  shows  soil,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  recoat  it. 

Next  question:     "How  can  I  make  one  of  the  so-called  'dust less'  dust 
cloths?"    The  cleaning  experts  say  you  can  oil  a  dust  cloth  just  by  applying  a 
*^v?  irops  of  kerosene  or  light  lubricating  oil  on  one  corner  of  the  cloth  and 
nlling  the  cloth  and  letting  it  stand  until  the    oil  has  spread,  evenly. 

Last  question  is  from  a  "city  friend"  who  wants  some  pointers  »n  buying 
rr-ubarb  in  the  market  —  rhubarb,  officially,   or  "pie  plant,"  as  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  call  it.     Well,  here  are  some  hints  I've  collected  for  you. 
The  experts  say  you  can  buy  both  forced  rhubarb  and  field-grown  rhubarb  in  the 
narkets.    Forced  rhubarb  is  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  Pacific 
st  States  and  Michigan  and  is  on  the  market  about  this  time  of  year,  that  is, 
late  winter  and  early  spring.     It  is  of  a  pale  pink  or  light  red  color  and  has  a 
little  yellowish  green  foliage.     The  field-grown  rhubarb  comes  in  late  spring  and 
sunnier  and  is  dark  red,  rich  in  color  with  a  coarse  deep-green  foliage. 

Well,  good  quality  rhubarb  is  fresh,   firm,   crisp,  tender  and  either  red  or 
pink  in  color  and  has  fairly  thick  stalks.     Stalks  that  are  well  colored  are  usual  1; 

flavored  but  some  varieties  on  some  soil  show  very  little  color.    The  younger 
stems  on  which  the  leaves  are  net  fully  grown  are  usually  the  most  tender  and 
ielicate  in  taste.     Stale  rhubarb  has  a  wilted  flabby  appearance  and  will  probably 
"e  stringy  and  of  poor  flavor  when  cooked;  old  rhubarb  is  pithy,   tough  and  wasty. 
So  before  you  buy,  be  sure  the  stalk  is  tender,  young  and  crisp.    You  can  test  by 
Picturing  the  stalk. 


